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142 Notes of the Society 

NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 

At the last session of the annual meeting of the Society in 
New Haven, April 4th, 1918, President Hadley of Yale Univer- 
sity made an address of welcome, which we are glad to be able 
to reprint in full from the columns of the Yale Daily News of 
April 5th. 

I regret very greatly that my absence at Camp Devens during the 
last two days makes the address of welcome come at the end of the 
proceedings instead of at the beginning. But I am glad that I have 
not wholly lost the chance to speak ; for I want to tell yon something 
of what the Oriental Society means to me personally and of what it 
has meant to the scholarship of the country. 

I grew up in the midst of Oriental Society meetings. My father 
was President of the Society at the time of his death; his closest 
friend, William Dwight Whitney, was the man who did more than 
any one else for its development into a position of influence. Many 
were the discussions of the affairs of the Orient and of the affairs of 
the Society to which during my early days I listened with more awe 
than understanding. The visiting members of the Society, when they 
ceased talking of the Orient and came down to the doings of common 
life, were the most delightful of guests ; and their meetings did more 
than we can to-day readily understand to widen America's ideas of 
history and of scholarship. 

For the intellectual interests of America one hundred years ago, 
even in the scholarly class, were' rather narrow. Hebrew and Greek 
and Latin — the Hebrew needed for elementary exegesis of the Old 
Testament, and the Greek and Latin comprised within a relatively 
small number of textbooks — constituted the stock in trade of the 
average teacher. Of the average scholar we may say, in the words 
of Stephen Leacock (I quote from memory), "After six years' study 
I was able to take a page of Greek or Latin, tell at a glance which 
it was, and after four hours' work with a dictionary turn it into some 
sort of English." 

To the scholars of that generation the work of the American 
Oriental Society meant a widening of the mental horizon. Their 
history was no longer bounded by the year B.C. 4004, which stands 
at the margin of the beginning of the first chapter of Genesis in the 
Authorized Version. Their geography extended itself to the lands 
beyond Jordan. Their linguistic study became in a large and true 
sense comparative and scientific in its methods. Perhaps the scholars 
of that day traced Oriental connections where none existed. Perhaps 
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they overestimated the importance of the study of Sanskrit for the 
understanding of Latin and Greek. But whatever their mistakes 
may have been, the work of the Oriental Society was for America the 
germinative spot of history and religion and of philology itself. The 
American Philological Association is literally the outgrowth of the 
American Oriental Society. 

Perhaps I do not need to say words like these to members of your 
body. You know these things already. But in behalf of American 
scholars I am glad to say that this indebtedness is realized, and in 
behalf of the University I am glad to acknowledge our indebtedness 
to your Society, and proud to have had so large a part in its develop- 
ment. 

The Proceedings of the Annual Meeting will appear in Part 3. 



NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES, ETC. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Managing 
Committee of the American School of Oriental Eesearch in 
Jerusalem held at Yale University on April 3, the resignation 
of Dr. C. C. Torrey as chairman was regretfully accepted. 
Resolutions acknowledging his long and faithful service in this 
capacity were adopted. Dr. James A. Montgomery was elected 
chairman, and Dr. George A. Barton secretary, to succeed Dr. 
Albert T. Clay. 

The Thirtieth Anniversary of the Oriental Club of Phila- 
delphia was celebrated on April 30, the exact calendar day of 
its founding. Seven of the ten living charter members of the 
Club were present, and these all took part in the programme. 
President Edgerton presided and after dinner introduced Dr. 
Talcott Williams as toastmaster. The minutes of the first meet- 
ing were read by Mr. Stewart Culin, a letter from Dr. J. Rendel 
Harris was read, Mr. Benj. Smith Lyman spoke on 'Memories 
of the Club,' and Dr. J. P. Peters read a paper on 'Thirty 
Years' Progress in Semitics,' with discussion by Drs. R. W. 
Rogers, M. Jastrow, and P. Haupt. Dr. Williams was the host 
of the first meeting, Mr. Culin the secretary, and Dr. Peters read 
the paper at that meeting on the eve of his undertaking the 
Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Greetings were brought from the Oriental Club of New York by 
Dr. G. W. Gilmore, from the Oriental Club of New Haven by 



